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A FEVr TXTSATAN FICTOaRAFHS.* 

BY J. WALTER FEWKES. 

A Study of Tusayan pictographs has interested me from the pos- 
sible information which they are thought to impart as to the history 
of aboriginal religious observances. These rock-markings in some 
cases are believed to be representations of mythological personages 
who are still to be seen in ceremonials now practiced, and it is 
thought that they will be in some instances a means of permanently 
recording the symbolic characters of such when the race which ob- 
serve these rights have abandoned their present religious beliefs. 
While I am far from supposing that this is the most valuable infor- 
mation which a study of Indian rock-cuttings can impart, it is 
this aspect which has led me incidentally to take up the study of cer- 
tain types of pictographs which are very numerous on the mesas on 
which the Tusayan pueblos are situated. 

From the comparative difficulty in cutting a pictograph the most 
characteristic symbolism of the subject represented generally pre- 
dominates, and it is but fair to presume that when religious concep- 
tions are depicted we may rightly expect the simplest expression of 
that symbolism. While, also, it is well to bring to our aid in a 
study of symbolic decoration all pictorial or graven representations 
which characterize the primitive art of a people, we can justly look 
to pictographs for one means of studying symbolic designs. While 
a study of Hopi f pictographs is not a new one in the publications 
of American ethnologists, practically nothing has been done in the 
line of deciphering their meaning. Colonel Mallery has figured a 
number from Oakley Springs and elsewhere, several of which appear 

**rhese observations were made while connected with the Hemen way- 
Southwestern Archaeological Expedition. I have only mentioned and 
figured a few of the many pictographs which I have copied, but have 
chosen typical forms. Those which are represented, it is hoped, convey 
a good general idea of the variety of forms. In the spelling of the Hopi 
words the Continental method of pronunciation of the vowels is to be 
observed ; c is to be pronounced like sh. 

t.The Tusayan Indians, generally called "Mokis," prefer to be called 
Hopi. Their correct name is H6-pi-t<!lh-ci'-nu-m<ih, "peaceful people." 
2 
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to be Ka-tci'-na^ masks, but as the details of the marking on such are 
so incomplete it is impossible to interpret them. Every design on a 
pictograph of a Ka,-tci'-na mask is an additional help in its identifica- 
tion. The same author has also figured several forms of cf-mow-uh 
(cloud) symbols and Hopi representations of the sun, lightning 
snakes, and na-ici. There is little doubt but that the plumed heads 
which he represents can be correctly identified as forms oiS^-la-kos,\ 
but I have not been able to find out from the Indians whom I inter- 
rogated what they represent, and I may be wrong in my determina- 
tion. 

The Tusayan pictographs offer a peculiarly advantageous field for 
research. In the first place, they are very numerous, there being 
hardly a trail leading to the mesas "ear which they are not found. 
The subjects which they represent are those for the most part deal- 
ing with mythological personages or the representations of masks 
which at present appear in religious ceremonials. The pictographic 
art is unmodified to any considerable degree by the civilization of the 
Americans. The boys to-day scratch on the mesa tops near Hnal-pi 
almost the same figures which appear in old pictographs, and to 
them these scratches mean the same as they did to the men of the 
past. Traditions still exist of the significance of several examples of 
rock-cuttings. 

Lastly, at the present day artistic expressions of the same symbol- 
ism appear on widely different articles of Hopi manufacture. The 
makers of these can be interrogated and their testimony used in a 
comparative way in the study of pictographs. The decoration of 
pottery among the living Hopi has practically been abandoned, and 
it is only to the ruins or to ancient ware preserved from olden times 
that we can derive help from decorations of these objects. One or 
two clever women at the present day imitate ancient patterns in 
pottery, but the modern Tusayan productions, both in the character 
of the ware and its style of decoration, is very much inferior to that 
from the old ruins, Si-ka'k-i or A-wa'-to-bi. 

*Ka-tci'-nas are persons who appear in certain dances, and are inter- 
mediar3' between men and deities. It is also applied to several deities 
themselves. 

+ Sacred personages, male and female ; the latter called i«y-/a-^</-»»a'-«a 
or Sy-la-ko' virgins, of whom there are two. They are most beautiful 
women, who bear elaborate clouds, na-tci, on their heads and rainbows 
over the mouth. 
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The study of basket-ware symbolic ornamentation is a fruitful one, 
and, strangely enough, makes a valuable contribution, when taken 
in connection with pictographs, to a knowledge of Hopi symbolism. 
One of the most prolific fields to cultivate in a c'omparative study in 
connection with pictographs is the symbolism of clay tiles. Up to 
the present summer chere still lived a man * in Hual-pi who had 
great skill in the decoration of clay tiles with symbolic figures. 
Much of his handiwork is in the justly celebrated Keam collection, 
which ought to be carefully studied. f 

The contributions to our knowledge of the meaning of the picto- 
graphs to be made by a study of Hopi ti-hu or dolls must be great. 
These cotton wood images, which are given by the Ka-tci'-nas to the 
little girls at the festival of the Ni-ni an-ka-tci' -na, may be regarded 
as a form of kindergarten instruction for the young. They keep 
alive a knowledge of the symbolic characteristics of the Ka-tci'-na 
dancers, and as a consequence are of great value in a study of Hopi 
art. 

The above-mentioned objects, together with painted helmets, 
nd'tci, and sand pictures, are probably the best sources at present 
to go to for a knowledge of Hopi decorative art. They may be said 
to be lineal descendants of the artistic work of the ancients who 
adorned the beautiful Tusayan pottery of the olden time. From a 
study of these we can still rescue a good deal of the meaning of the 
pottery decoration of the old time, and their contribution to a cor- 
rect identification of pictographs relating to sacred persons or things 
is very important. 

It is, of course, true that one can gather from the priests much 
valuable information in respect to the meaning of the symbolism on 
ancient vessels. The fact, however, that the potter's decorative art 
is a lost one is not mentioned to imply any subordination of this 
method of studying Hopi symbolism. In fact, it is necessary, if 
much of the meaning of the symbolism on pottery is to be rightly 
deciphered, that some one add to his resources for that work the 

* Known to Americans as "Morphy." Although a man, he wore 
woman's clothes throughout life and performed a woman's duties. He 
died of tuberculosis during last summer. 

t Tiles covered with figures are introduced in many of the kib-va cere- 
monials. I have frequently observed o'-tnow-uh, cloud, bat-a-lo'-ci, 
dragonfly, ho-ko'-na, butterfly, and pa-va't-i-ja, tadpole, symbols on such 
ancient tiles, but rarely human figures. 
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methods already outlined for the identification of pictographs. He 
ought to go among the Hopi and gather up what information the 
priests can give him. He may then recognize that even now much 
has been lost of the knowledge which the Indians have of the mean- 
ing of the decorations on old pottery, and it may appear to him, as 
to the writer, that the time when they can be relied upon for any- 
thing but a fanciful explanation is limited, and in a short interval 
the opportunity will be lost forever. 

The cliffs of the first mesa, or that upon which the three pueblos, 
Hano, Si-tcum-o-vi, and Hual-pi, stand, are in places covered with 
ikonographic pictographs, many of which represent the masks of 
sacred personages, known as Ka-tcf-nas. By far the minority per- 
tain to secular subjects, as representations of war shields ; but even 
these bear symbolic designs which refer to mythological characters. 

These emblematic figures are ordinarily either cut or pecked out 
of the rock, and are generally situated near well-known trails, from 
which in most instances they are clearly visible. Many are found 
also on large bowlders which have fallen from the cliffs to their base. 
In one or two instances a black surface layer of rock is cut through, 
showing the lighter rock beneath, by which method the pictograph 
becomes much more conspicuous. In a few there is evidence of an 
attempt at coloration, and in a very limited number carving iii bas- 
relief, but never in intaglio.* 

It is difficult to determine how old any one of the pictographs are, 
especially when we see the same forms, with little modifications, 
made to-day. The rock upon which they are cut is easily eroded, 
and deep incisions on it are soon obliterated. Here and there we 
find rock-cuttings on fallen bowlders in such a position as to indi- 
cate a considerable age, but how old they are cannot be determined 
from any evidence at hand. The Hopi themselves ate inclined to 
call all worn pictographs M-ca-to, ancient, but it by no means fol- 
lows that they are on that account very old. 

My study of Hopi rock-markings has been an incidental one, con- 
fined to the " first mesa," although I have seen many on the other 
three. The object of this article is simply to call attention to the 
wealth of material which awaits investigation, and to suggest the 
readiness with which it can be deciphered by one who is willing and 
able to live among the Indians and familiarize himself with their 
existing manners and customs. 

* I refer to those dealing with mythological subjects. 
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In a few years, when the older priests have died, it will be more 
difficult than now to interpret these pictographs, and possibly they 
will remain legible long enough to see the end of the stage of cult- 
ure, of which they are one means of expression. The pictographs 
about the old ruins* are in some respects identical with those near 
the inhabited pueblos, and we may conclude that they tell the same 
story of Ka-tci'-na dances. In that way we are able to know some- 
thing of the religious celebrations of people now extinct, for they 
have already outlived the pueblos in which their makers dwelt. I 
believe also that some of the pictographs mentioned in this article 
have witnessed the end of those who were competent to tell what 
they signify. 

By far the most interesting pictograph which I have seen near the 
pueblo of Hual-pi is a figure of a mythological animal. This ikono- 
graph is situated on the southwest end of the mesa, and is best ap- 
proached by the trail from Hual-pi to Mi-con-o-vi. Following 
this trail to the base of the mesa, just where the small rolling foot- 
hills begin before one descends into the plain, one passes a gap 
between the perpendicular cliffs of the lowest platform of the 
mesa, and an isolated mass of rocks jutting out above them, at the 
extreme west end of the mesa. Here the trail divides, taking a 
sharp turn to the left to avoid a ravine, and as it turns again and 
runs north divides, one part passing to the right of the rocks, di- 
rectly to Mi-con-o-vi, the other a side branch to the left. Follow- 
ing the latter a few feet from the bifurcation one can see a large 
bowlder, upon which there is a slanting surface looking south. It 
is upon this face that the first pictograph to which I refer is de- 
lineated. f 

The pictograph (Cut I) represents a bird-like animal, with one 
long and a small singular appendage to the neck on the upper side. 
The name Kud-tu-ku-e has been given me for the personage which 
it represents, and those with whom I have spoken about it have 
sometimes concealed information with a shudder, as if it was a terri- 
ble being. It has been extremely difficult to gather information 

* I have a few pictographs from the neighborhood of the ruins, which 
would more properly be described in an account of these deserted pueblos. 
While it is impossible to state that they were made by those who inhab- 
ited the town before its destruction, it certainly looks that way. 

fMr. A. H. Stephen had spoken to me of this pictograph, but I ran 
upon it by chance in my explorations about the foot of the mesa. 
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about it ; but my old friend In'-ti-wa has told me that in old times 
it sorely troubled the Hopi people, and that it is associated with 
death. 

The universal testimony was that the pictograph is very, very old, 
and to express their conception of its great age they made use of a 
method of pronunciation of the word h^-ca-to, which may have a 
linguistic interest. 

When it is desirable to declare that a thing is very old, ancient 
among old objects, the Hopi prolong and accent the first syllable of 
the term hi-ca-to. The pictograph of Kud-tu-ku-e was said to be 
hi-e-e-e-i-ca-to. 

The outlines of this pictograph may be seen by an examination of 
my cut. The whole figure is more than four feet long (the exact 
measurement was neglected), and is cut in the rock, so that the lines 
are very easy to follow. A breaking away of the rock surface has 
obliterated a part of the tail and feet, and, in places, natural erosion 
has somewhat obscured certain lines, but the outline is, as a general 
thing, as well marked as when first cut. 

The remarkable appendages to the neck of this bird are what give 
it an especial interest. The longer of these, Wur-jo-ka-hb-a-pa, has 
a flute-like terminal enlargement, with feather-like crest. Eight 
small circles separated by groups of cross-lines are strung along this 
appendage. I confess I was reminded of the calendar stick used by 
the da-wa-w/p-ki-as or sun-priests in examining this organ, but 
have no good ground for supposing there is any likeness between 
them. The relation of the circular depression to the Na-fal-ci of 
the calendar stick is certainly suggestive. In the small M-a-pa no 
such circles exist. 

It is not wholly clear to me whether the long, beak -like down- 
ward and backward pointing snout, mu-c(/-be, was really placed there 
originally or not. It is rather indistinct, and may be due to imper- 
fections in the surface of the bowlder. The point of its junction 
with the head is by no means well marked. Of the three depres- 
sions or cavities in the rock, one of which is the d-ni-e or heart, 
there can be little doubt but that they are artificial.'^ 

The being represented in this pictograph is also, in some occult 
manner unknown to me, connected with war, being mentioned with 

* It is not improbable that prayer plumes may have once been depos- 
ited in these cavities. I know of several Ma'-cau-a bowlders with similar 
small cavities in which small stones are placed as offerings. 
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Ma'-cau-a and Ko' -kyan-wuch-ti when war is referred to, but in what 
way I am as yet ignorant. 

It may be interesting, since so little is known of the war habits of 
the pueblo of Tusayan, to mention a few observations in this direc- 
tion which I have gathered. M^-cau-a, the god of the surface of 
earth, is likewise a god of metamorphosis. He is the deity who 
controls growth, but not germination. He controls growth pure 
and simple, and as such is a beneficent being. It is to him that the 
small piles of sticks, twigs, stones, and other offerings which are 
constantly found near the trails are erected. An old woman with a 
bundle of fuel on her back climbing the trail will throw to Ma'- 
cau-a her offering as she passes one of these rude shrines, and near 
by offerings of prayer sticks are made in several ceremonies. M^- 
cau-a is also the god of death, the terrible one, the devil as he has 
been called ; the malignant spirit who at times has deceived the 
other gods. He is one whose name many a priest will avoid speak- 
ing, and who is rarely if ever depicted either in rock-cuttings or 
images. M^-cau-a is the god of death, and he or the priest per- 
sonifying this being appears first when hostilities begin. The priest 
who personified Mci-cau-a appeared in that role to Lieut. Brett and 
his soldiers * last summer when they entered Oraibe. He wore a 
mask with corn-husk eyes, and his body was painted or daubed with 
blood. An ear of black corn very appropriately hung about his 
body. The medicine which he scattered was the medicine of de- 
struction. 

The second character which would have appeared had hostilities 
progressed at that time was Ko' -kyan-wuch-ti ox the spider woman, 
or the spider maiden, for she is also sometimes called a m^-na or 
virgin. She is the goddess of wisdom ; she can change her form 
at will. I believe that this virgin is the bride of the Sun, Da-wa, and 
that Pi-ho-kong, the war god, and his twin brother, who are said to 
be the offspring of the Sun, are her children ; but of that I am not 
sure. K(/ -kyan-wuch-ti was the second personification to be called 
out after Md'-cau-a. 

The third personage who was to appear to the soldiers after Ko'- 
kyan-wuch-ti was not named to me by the Indians, but I have reason 
to believe that it was or had something to do with the being repre- 
sented in the pictograph we are considering. It was very difficult 

* I allude to the hostilities of the Oraibes last summer. 
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to obtain any information of the Indians at this exciting time, but 
all that I questioned told me that the priest who appeared personi- 
iied Msl-cau-a, and the one to follow, if hostilities began, was Kd- 
kyan-wuch-ti. There is some relationship between Ba!-li-li-kong^ 
(the plumed serpent) and the third personification, and, for some 
reason unknown to me, Kwa! -tu-ku-e is also in the same category. 

Pictographs of lightning snakes are numerous about the Hopi 
cliffs. In most instances these are in the form of zigzag markings, 
with outlines of the head in triangular form. Some of these are 
called figures of Bd -li-li-kong. The best representation of this great 
mythological being which I have seen, and one which possesses most 
of the characteristics of the great feathered serpent, as described in 
various folk tales, lies on the cliffs near the trail, down the southern 
side of the mesa, to the west of Hual-pi. 

This interesting example of rock-cutting (PI. I, fig. i) is situated 
on the wall of a narrow cleft, in the lower terrace of the mesa, 
through which the trail descends to the foot-hillocks to the south 
and west. It is very conspicuous from the fact that it is drawn on 
a black surface layer of rock and is almost within touch of one de- 
scending the trail. 

At this point there are four figures of Ba'-li-li-kong which would, 
from their proximity, be supposed to be associated in some way. 
Upon the same rock surface there are several other pictographs, 
notably one of the sun ; others of the clouds, with a lightning snake. 
The heads of three of the snakes are represented as facing the east ; 
the fourth, somewhat smaller, looks in the opposite direction. The 
heads of all have a horn and feather plumes, while from the mouth 
of each hangs an oval or pyriform drop, which may be either the 
tongue or may represent a drop of water. 

Six udders are represented on the largest figure and at least four 
on one of the smallest. These udders are appropriately represented, 
since it conforms to the legends that all the water and blood of the 
earth come from the breast of the great serpent. 

The neck and body of all four are decorated with alternating 
double parallel marks and arrow-points, the apex of the latter turned 
from the head. This is a characteristic symbolic ornamentation of 

* In this connection it may be well to mention the fact that the snake 
shrine of the West, where the snake priests deposit a prayer plume on the 
day of the second hunt, is a few feet back of the pictograph, in a cleft in 
the rock. 
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Bd-li-li-kong, and appears on the figures of this animal on the kilts 
of the snake priests. 

I have not been able to arrive at a satisfactory explanation of 
what these S)ntibols mean. I at first was inclined to think that they 
were symbolic of the feathers, but was told by a priest that they 
represent the duck's foot and the frog's foot. The arrow-head is 
drawn on the head of the owl ka-tci'-na, and appears on Ko'-kli ;'^ 
the two parallel marks are found in several Ka-tcf-nas, and are in- 
variably symbolic marks of J^i-o-kong, one of the war gods, which 
I have seen both on stone images and on dolls. These parallel 
marks are found on the cheeks of Pi-o-kong, and I have examined a 
mask of the Kwu-wf-ko-li,^ which likewise has them in the same 
position. 

It will be noticed in examining the cut of these four pictographs 
of the great serpent that one is about horizontal and the other three 
erect. It will also be noticed that the horizontal specimen has a 
zigzag outline, as if in motion, which the others do not have. 
They are undoubtedly, however, figures of the same mythological 
personage.J 

Figures of the lightning snakes, often called by the same name as 
that just described, are very common among the pictographs on the 
first mesa. One (PI. I, fig. 3) of the largest of these is ten feet 
long, the lines being incised an inch deep. This lies on the south 
of Hual-pi, and is a very good example of rock figures. The head 
is triangular, with two projecting tongues similar to those repre- 
sented on the heads of the snakes cut in the wooden handles of the 
so-called snake whips used by the snake priests. Another (PI. I, 
fig. 2) pictograph of a lightning snake is pecked out of the rock 
on the cliffs on the south side of the mesa east of Wal-la.§ This 

* Kd'-kli is ordinarily represented on the interior of bowls and other 
forms of pottery. 

t Kwu-wi'-ko-li, spirits who sit in the fields. They are footless or 
lame, and as a person passes utter a low call. If they are passed un- 
noticed they mount the back of the offender and cling there notwith- 
standing all eflforts to shake them oflF. 

% In Hopi mythology the great serpent plays a most important part. 
He is almost the exact equivalent of the Zuni Ko'-lo-wis-si. Stories of 
his deeds are numerous. He seems to be the dualistic principle of life 
with Mu-ing-wHh, the earth, and makes canons and rivers with a stroke 
of his tail. 

\ Gap which separates Hano from the neighboring mesa. 
3 
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snake has no enlargement at one end for a head, but the two horns 
are represented at either extremity of the curved end of the body. 
Several figures of rattlesnakes occur among the pictographs. One 
of these (PI. I, fig. 4') lies on the cliffs below the old ruin of K^- 
o-k(/-d-mo,* and is pecked out of the black covering of the rock, 
showing a reddish stratum below. The head is simply enlarged into 
a rounded knob, and straight lines indicate the tongue. I have also 
a pictograph (PI. I, fig. 4) of a lightning snake with an oval head 
and a straight cross-line on the neck at right angles to the length. 
There are also several other varieties of serpent pictographs in my 
collection. I have only one, a chu-a, rattlesnake, in which the 
head is shown from above and the two eyes represented. In this 
specimen the head is oval, and there are two lines for the tongue. 

A pictograph of dat-wa, the sun (PI. I, fig. 1), occurs just under 
the largest of the four-horned, crested serpents. It is a small circle 
with radiating peripheral lines, the ends of which unite into a ser- 
rated border. The upper hemisphere is divided into two small 
quadrants, the bounding vertical lines of which are slightly sepa- 
rated. The eyes are represented by two slits parallel with the hori- 
zontal lines. The mouth opening is outlined in the form of two 
triangles placed angle to angle, so that two opposite sides form 
diagonals of a rectangle. 

This is the only well executed sun pictograph which I have seen, 
although there are others which may probably be intended for rep- 
resentations of the sun. It is a mistake to suppose that all circles 
with radiating peripheral border lines are sun pictographs, but I 
have identified this as a sun symbol because it is identical with 
similar ones which are used in ceremonials. 

The other figures oi da'-wa with which I am conversant are those 
found on buckskin disks worn by dancers or used in the celebration 
of the making of the sun bci-hos. 

In the dress of the Dawa-ka-tci'-na, which I witnessed among other 
dancers in the Co-jo' -him-ka-tc^-na at Cipaulovi, a peripheral halo 
of eagle feathers and red-stained horse hair surrounded the disk. 
This was evidently what was intended to be represented in the radiat- 
ing lines around the periphery of the pictograph. 

*Twin mounds visible for a long distance as one approaches Tusayan 
from Keam's Canon. One of these teocalli-like mounds is formed of sand 
which has blown about a circular room (kib-va) which I have partially 
excavated. They lie on the mesa to the east of Hano. 
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In the ceremony of making the sun ba'-hos two buckskin disks, 
one representing the sun, the other the moon, were placed near the 
medicine bowl. Neither of these had the radiating feathers, but 
the symbolism of the disk is the same as that described in the picto- 
graphs. 

Rain-cloud symbols are naturally among the pictographs which 
one finds in this region, but the number which I have seen in my 
rambles is not large. That represented on the same rock as the 
Bd 4i-li-kong has the characteristic form. In it the lightning snake, 
three clouds, and the falling rain are well depicted. The lightning 
in (y-mow-uh figures ordinarily arises from the angles of the clouds 
formed by the semicircles, and in several it is double. 

ff-mow-uh pictographs without the lightning snakes exist. I 
have seen two near the western Hual-pi trail — one with seven, the 
other with nine clouds in two series. The semicircles of the former 
have small holes pecked in the center of both series ; the latter in 
the upper semicircles only. On a Tla-la! -va-ka-tci -na (PI. I, fig. 12) 
mask pictograph I have seen the cloud symbol in a single row — one 
on each cheek. 

In strict language, the naf-tci or tablet worn on the helmet of the 
Ifu-mi/-ka-tct'-na^ is an (y-mow-uh figure. There is a beautiful 
ffu-miZ-ka-tci'-na tablet (PI. I, fig. 11) cut in the rocks on the right 
of the carriage road to Hano, near Wal-la. The face, nd-tci, and 
feathers in this are well shown. 

An ancient ffu-miZ-kS-tci'-na tablet (ncl-tci) is represented by a 
single pictograph found on a bowlder on the east side of the trail to 
Hano. It is similar to the modern, but like the Si-o- (Zufii) hu'-mis, 
has rounded terraces,t although in the latter these are all of the same 
height. In this ancient Hu-mis-n^ -tci the rainbow symbol occurs 
as in the Zufii. The yok-i or symbolic lines representing rain add 
new evidence to the statements of the Indians that a na'-tci, and in 
fact the terraced tablet, is in reality a form of rain cloud. Strictly 

* A dance celebrated in May, in which a terraced tablet is borne on the 
head. Na'-tci is a general name given to a tablet or terraced figure. 

t A good example of this form of na'-tci representing rain clouds, identi- 
cal with that depicted in the pictograph, is found on a tile called the 
ho-ko'-na-tna-na, ' "butterfly virgin, ' ' introduced in tbe snake ceremonials. 
I have studied over twenty tablets worn by dancers in the Si-6-hu-mis, 
and have no hesitation in regarding it the same as the celebration called 
by the Zunians the Hay-A-tna-ct-kivi. 
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speaking, the na!-tci of the hu-mis, as well as the ancient form, are 
cloud symbols, arid the pictograph last mentioned affords good evi- 
dence in support of this idea. 

A pictograph of a phallus (PI. II, fig. 2) with a nci-tci occurs, 
and is one of the most instructive which was seen. The representa- 
tions of the pou-/e, male organ, and the Id-wa, female, which might 
be introduced, are numerous, but are omitted, with the exception 
of a figure of the former, surmounted by a rain cloud. This was 
found on the cliff of the first terrace below Sitcumovi. 

A pictograph (PI. I, fig. 16) a foot and a half high, said by an 
old priest to be an ancient form of n^-Ui (tablet), was copied from 
the cliffs west and south of Wal-la. 

The conventional phallic symbol is sometimes three triangles 
side by side, as seen in the figures, but may take the form of two 
right-angled triangles, with smaller angles adjoining. This is like- 
wise the squash symbol. 

Modern phallic representations are more common than the 
ancient, and are found on the mesa tops near the entrance to Hual-pi. 
P^-buk-e is an instructive pictograph to study, in a comparative way, 
in this respect. The triangle appears on women's blankets, on the 
dadoes of some of the modern houses, on pottery, ti-hus, and KS,- 
tci'-na masks.* 

Of coiled spirals which are regarded as whirlwind symbols there 
are many represented in pictographs (PI. II, figs. 9-12). In their 
simplest forms (fig. 9) these are continuous coils curved through- 
out, but a somewhat modified form, which is common, gives a 
pictograph found on an isolated rock at the south base of the mesa 
under Hual-pi (fig.' 10). The coil is here flattened on four sides, 
as shown in the figure. 

Another form (fig. 11) oihd -bo-bo or whirlwind symbol is crosier- 
shaped, with a straight shaft and several coils. On the first tier of 
cliffs on the south side below Sitcumovi there is a combination of 
the spiral, the rectangular, and the curved line (fig. 12). Not far 
from this there is another, even more complicated ; but all of thesfe, 
as well as intermediate forms, may very properly be looked upon as 
whirlwind or M-bo-bo pictographs. 

* In relation to this subject a study of the Ka-tci-na, called Ko-ko-pl-li, 
is instructive. I shall, in my consideration of the snake dance and the 
flute ceremony, show that an amulet made of flag leaves is also a la-wa 
symbol, and thdt a rectangle with two diagonals has the same signification. 




Pl,ATE II. 
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Whether the strange double rectangle (PI. II, fig. 17) which I 
have figured should be regarded as a house plan or not I have been 
unable to discover. Possibly it may have some relationship to the 
distribution of the different assemblages which exist among the Hopi 
people. They speak of one fraternity as the inner or the outer 
chamber, and it is not impossible that this pictograph may represent 
this relationship or some similar one. All the priests whom I have 
interrogated have expressed ignorance as to its meaning. It is 
partly cut and partly pecked on the south side of a fallen bowlder 
below the first terrace, just under the Hual-pi sheep corrals on the 
south side. A simple rectangular figure represented in one picto- 
graph recalls the house plan made with sacred meal on the dance 
plaza by the Tcu-ku-w/mp-ki-ya during the Hu-mis' -ka-tci' -na. 

There are several pictographs (PI. II, fig. 8) which are similar 
to those referred by others to figures of men, but which might be 
regarded as symbols of growing corn. In a few of these there is a 
central stalk, with curving lines in pairs at intervals (PI. II, fig. 7). 
In some of these pictographs there are as many as six of these leaf 
nodes ; in others there are but two, and then it looks not unlike a 
rude sketch of a man. In some the distal ends of the leaves are bent 
over and the extremity of the stalk is enlarged into a head, the limbs 
being at right angles. Possibly in such cases a human figure was 
intended, but its resemblance to others which without doubt repre- 
sent growing corn is very close. As supporting this hypothesis, it 
may be said that figures almost identical with those often identified 
as of men appear on the na-tci of the Si'-o or Zufii hu-tnis-ka-tci' -na.. 

The ear of corn is represented (PI. II, fig. 5) in pictographs as 
on ka-tci'-ni masks and on the slabs carried by the women in the 
Mamz-rau dance, by an oval figure crossed by parallel lines at 
right angles to each other, forming rectangles, each with a dot in 
the middle, which represents the kernel. 

There are many pictographs of kd-tci'-na masks on the rocks of 
the first mesa. One of the best of these is that oimung-we-ka-tci'-na, 
which is distinguished by the arrow-marks on the cheeks. This 
pictograph (PI. I, fig. 5) is pecked out of the rock, which is very 
much eroded. 

Two forms of Tla-la-va-ka-tct' -na pictographs (PI. I, figs. 12, 18) 
were observed. In both of these the mask is rectangular, and upon 
the top there is represented a bar extending horizontally beyond the 
limit of the mask on either side. In one pictograph (PI. I, fig. 12) 
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oi tla-la-va \htxt are cloud symbols on the cheeks; in the other 
(PI. I, fig. 1 8), na-tci or terrace decorations. 

Ko-hd-ne, the chipmunk ka-Ui'-na I have found but once as a 
pictograph (PI. I, fig. 15) ; but masks of Cai-as-tafsh-a dancers are 
represented in several interesting pictographs, which are reputed to 
be ancient. One of these (PI. I, fig. 1 7), which is figured, has a 
horn represented on the right side and the squash on the left. 

From a study of the pictograph alone one would never suppose 
that the irregular rectangular appendage on the left was intended to 
symbolize a squash flower ; but I think satisfactory evidence can be 
adduced to show that it was. If, for instance, we take a series of 
ti-hus or Hopi dolls we can trace every gradation between an elab- 
orate representation of a squash blossom and a simple frustrum of a 
cone, which, when seen in profile, looks exactly like the pictographic 
representation. 

The study of the variety of forms which this squash flower orna- 
ment may take is very instructive. On ti'-kus of S^ -la-ko-md na 
we find it occupying a most conspicuous position, in relatively 
identically the same place that the maidens wear the great gHe-la 
whorls of hair, and from this and other reasons we may regard the 
latter as squash symbols. 

My collection of pictographic material contains several heads 
(PI. I, figs. 6, 7) which recall the Sy-la-ko of fable, dolls of which 
I have also studied. Various names have been given me for these 
heads, but none definite enough for identification. As a general 
thing, these have a round face with a crested head and two horns. 
In the best of these there is a curious circle in the middle of the 
forehead which recalls tl^e small piece of abalone shell which is gen- 
erally found in that position in the best dolls and tile paintings of 
Sy -la-ko-md -na, Sy' -la-kc-md -na, however, always wears the na^-ici, 
which is not represented in this pictograph. The pictograph is 
more like the Sy-la-ko-ta-ka (man). The round faces with two stiff 
horns enlarged at the free ends are unlike any ka-tci'-na dolls or 
dancers with which I am familiar. The names which have been 
given have not been verified. 

One of the most beautiful pictographs (PI. I, fig. 13) of ka-tci'-na 
masks which I have seen at Hual-pi is on the cliffs east of Wal-la, on 
the south side. This represents two staii;-like cloud symbols cross- 
ing the face diagonally, to which is added falling rain. It has been 
called Keyf -e-me-ka-tc^ -na. I have in my collection a doll of the 
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same kd-tci-na which has similar diagonal cloud terraces arranged 
in three series. The pictograph is an interesting one to me from 
its symbolic arrangement of the falling rain and the terraces, and it 
adds new .evidence that the latter are simply rain-cloud ornaments. 

On the side of the cliff just under Sitcumovi there is one (PI. II, 
fig. i) of the few full-length figures found among the pictographs 
of this neighborhood. It represents P&'-buk-i, who is said to ap- 
pear in the Wa-wa<f -ka-tcV -nd. In the representation of the racing 
or W^-2S/(3!(j which I have seen no characters of this kind appeared.* 

An interesting head and torso is represented in a pictograph 
(PI. II, fig. 6) found on the cliff going from the Peach Orchard 
south of Sitcumovi up the first rise. Hod -i-ka-tc! -na has been 
given me as the name of this ka-Ui'-na. He has a nd-ici on the 
head, one-half of which is roughened by pecking. Alternate upper 
and lower parts of the face are pecked out in the same way. He 
carries a rattle in his right hand and corn in his left. 

It is very common to find shields depicted on the rocks by the 
Tusayan pueblo people, A variety in form among these and a 
somewhat different symbolic decoration is known to me. 

Of the circular form, the most elaborate (PI. II, fig. 20) has the 
Avhole interior occupied by a cross with bars of equal length, in each 
of the four angles of which are to be seen a circle, the friendship 
signs, and two smaller crosses. A face with a single a'-/a or horn 
is appended to the rim. 

The cross is the symbol of the sky god, Co-to/^-i-nung-w&h, and 
has been observed by me on shields introduced in the Md!-lo-kd' 
tci'-nd dance at Cipaulovi. The so-called friendship signs are 
drawn with the finger on the corn smut with which the breast of 
the Hu-mis' -ka-Ui'-na is daubed. 

Another shield, also round, a pictograph of which was found on 
fallen rocks below Hual-pi, on the south side and at the base of the 
mesa, has a slightly excentric rectangular marking, from which radi- 
ate on the shorter radius, filling about a sextant of the surface, six 

*The Wd'-wac is celebrated by a priesthood known as the TcK-ku'' 
wymp-ki-ya or clowns, aided by a variety of Kd-td'-nas. It is a foot-race 
in which members of the tribe are challenged to run for prizes of corn, 
paper-bread, and similar food, the clowns flagellating the contestants if 
they overtake them. They also have the right to tear off the clothes of 
those running against them, or of cutting off a lock of his hair if he can 
overtake his opponent. A variety of Kd-td'-nas take part and Pa'-buk-i 
may sometimes be introduced. 
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Straight lines. The bounding lines of this sextant are continued on 
the opposite side to the circumference enclosing a ring-shaped mark- 
ing. In a third specimen of circular shields a part of the opposite 
hemispheres is cut off by curved lines, and in the lens-shaped field 
there is on either side a star, from which a line is drawn to the rim 
of the shield. A circular shield (PI. II, fig. 19), in which is a 
dumb-bell -shaped figure, is represented in one pictograph. A picto- 
graph of a round shield, divided into quadrants (PI. II, fig. 22) in 
which there is a friendship sign in oine quadrant, a crescent in an- 
other, and crosses in the two remaining quadrants, occurs just above 
the wagon road to Hano. The neighboring pictograph of a shield 
with many concentric curves occupying one hemisphere and four 
partial circles the other is said to commemorate Apache raids. It 
is mounted on two legs, possibly the work of a later artist, and faces 
rows of parallel marks, with whicli it is probably to be associated. 

I have copied the pictograph (PI. II, fig. 21) of a ta;/-bo-ta 
(shield) of the circular variety, which seems to have a peculiar dec- 
oration. The equatorial zone is enclosed by a zigzag line which 
bounds it on the lower and a straight line which forms the upper 
part. Under the zigzag border the hemisphere is filled with rough 
indentations or peckings in the rock. The upper hemisphere is 
smooth and contains three rings side by side in a line arranged 
parallel with the equator. 

An oval shield (PI. II, fig. 23), with deep indentations, associated 
by the Hopi with the Ute Indians, has the friendship signs on op- 
posite corners ; a star and a ring for decoration. 

There are many other pictographs besides those mentioned above 
which have a mythological signification. In this category undoubt- 
edly belong the cyclops, which can be seen on the cliffs under Ki- 
a-kotcH-i-mo. The mountain lion, of gigantic size, is cut on a bowl- 
der just south of Hual-pi, near the sheep corrals. There are many 
animals represented in pictographs — sheep, horses, and one or two 
birds. 

Of symbolic signs, one of the most interesting is the suastika or 
af-he-ta, a decorative figure often seen to-day on ai-a or dance- 
rattles. The bear claw was seen in several places, and the friendship 
sign, two crescents, accompanied with a number of parallel marks, 
no doubt tell the story of some ancient treaty. 

While, from the nature of my subject, I have been obliged to 
consider pictographs in which symbolism is most prominent, those 
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which 1 have figured might give a wrong impression of the higher 
possibilities of the Hopi in the drawing of animals and human forms. 
Some of the horses which have been sketched on the rocks are sur- 
prisingly well done, not simply crude figures, but outlines which show 
artistic powers. A modern pictograph of a maiden on the trail to 
the plain west of Hual-pi is a creditable work. I can only merely 
mention these facts, but I gladly do it lest I might seem to convey 
the impression that the figures I have given are representative of 
what they can do and what is done by them at times. This article is 
preliminary to one in which I shall treat of their skill in wood- 
carving and their dexterity in plastic arts. 

EXPI,ANATION OF THE PLATES. 
Plate I. 

Pig. I. — Pictograph of four crested serpents Ba'-li-li-kong, Da'-wa, the 

sun, and O'-mow-Hh, the rain cloud with lightning snake. 
Pig. 2. — Lightning snake without enlarged head, hut with two horns. 
Fig. 3, — Lightning snake with conventional head. 
Fig. 4. — Lightning snake with cross-bar on the neck. 
Fig. i,a. — Snake. 

Fig. $.—Mung-wi-ka-td'-na mask (owl). 
Fig. f,.—Sy'-la-kof 
Fig. 7. — Co-yo' -hifn-ka-td' -na. 
Fig. 8. — Ta-wo-ki-no'-wo-d. 
Fig. 9. — Du'-ntas-ka-id'-na. 
Fig. lo. — Ancient hu-mis'-ka-td'-na na'-td (tablet). Antiquated style 

not now used in ceremonial dances. Symbol of falling rain 

below. 
Fig. II. — Modem hu-mis'-ka-td'-na na-td (tablet). Similar in form to 

that worn in the May celebration of the hu'-mis dance. 
Fig. 12. — Ta-la'-va-ka-td'-na. 
Fig. 13. — Ke-i-mi-ka-td'-na. 
Fig. 14.— Wik'-d-na-ka-td'-na. 
Fig. 15. — Ko-ho'-ne (chipmunk) ka-td'-na. 
Fig. id.— Na-td (tablet). 
Fig. 17. — Cai'-as-tash-a. 
Fig. 18. — Ta-la'-va-ka-td'-na. 

Pl,ATB II. 
Fig. i.—m-bUk-e. 
Fig. 2. — Phallus with na-td. 
Fig. 3. — Phallus with O'-mow-Ah (cloud). 
Fig. 4. — La-wa, 9 . 
Fig. 5.— Conventional symbol of an ear of com. 

4 
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Fig. 6. — do-i-ka-tci'-na. 

Figs. 7, 8. — Growing com. 

Fig. 9. — Ho-bo-bo (whirlwind) symbol. 

Figs. 10, ir, 12. — The same. 

Fig. 13. — Unknown. 

Fig. r4 — "Ancient ^a-/«''-«ii." 

Figs. IS, 16. — Unknown. 

Fig. 17. — ^Unknown ; possibly house plan. 

Fig. 18. — ^Unknown. 

Fig. \<).—Te'-bo-ta. (shield). 

Fig. 20. — Shield with symbols of Co-tAk-i-nung (star god) and friendship. 

Figs. 21, 22, 23. — Shields, 



A Yamassee Covenant. — The ancient eastern ceremony of wash- 
ing the feet of a guest had its parallel among the Yamassees, for- 
merly an important tribe of South Carolina, but now extinct. In 
1 715, instigated by the Spaniards to the southward, they massacred 
all the traders among them and began a war against the colonists, 
which finally resulted in the expulsion of the tribe from the province. 
In the first volume of Hewat's "Account of South Carolina and 
Georgia " (1779) are some curious particulars of this rising. Some 
time before the outbreak a party of warriors, on returning from a 
southern trip, reported to a trader named Fraser that they had 
dined with the Spanish governor at St. Augustine and washed his 
face, and that he was now their king instead of the governor of 
Carolina. Soon afterward a warrior named Sanute, who had formed 
a particular liking for this trader, came to see him, bringing along 
with him some sweet herbs. " So soon as he entered the habitation 
of his friend he called for a basin of water, in which he bruised the 
herbs, and first washed Mrs. Eraser's face and hands, and then, clap- 
ping his own hands upon his breast, told her that for the future he 
would communicate to her all he knew in his heart. She in return 
thanked him and made him some present. Accordingly, about nine 
days before hostilities commenced, Sanute came to Mrs. Eraser's 
house and told her that the English were all wicked heretics and 
would go to hell, and that the Yamassees would also follow them 
if they suffered them to live in their country ; that now the governor 
of Augustine was their king ; that there would be a terrible war with 
the English, and they only waited for the bloody stick to be returned 
from the Creeks before they began it." 

James Mooney. 



